TWO SYMPHONIES

little lake, where I had sometimes been to skate as a young
man. I had not seen it for fifteen years, for none of my
pastoral duties take me that way; I could not have said
where it lay and it had so entirely dropped out of my
mind that when I suddenly recognized it in the golden
enchantment of the rose-flecked evening sky, I felt as
though I had only seen it before in a dream.

The road ran alongside the stream that falls out of the
lake, cut across the extreme end of the forest and then
skirted a peat-moss. I had certainly never been there
before.

The sun was setting and for a long time we had been
driving in, silence, when my young guide pointed out a
cottage on the hill-side, which would have seemed un-
inhabited but for a tiny thread of smoke that rose from
the chimney, looking blue in the shade and brightening
as it reached the gold of the sky. I tied the horse up to an
apple tree dose by and then followed the child into the
dark room where the old woman had just died.

The gravity of the landscape, the silence and solemnity
of the hour struck me to the heart. A woman, apparently
still in her youth, was kneeling beside die bed. The child,
whom I had taken to be the deceased woman's grand-
daughter, but who was only her servant, lighted a smoky
tallow dip and then stood motionless at the foot of the
bed* During our long drive I had tried to get her to talk,
but had not succeeded in extracting two words from her.

The kneeling woman rose. She was not a relation, as
I had at first supposed, but only a neighbour, a friend
whom the servant girl had fetched when she saw her
mistress's strength failing, and who now offered to watch
by the dead body. The old woman, she said, had passed
away painlessly* We agreed together on the arrangements
for the burial and the funeral service. As often before in
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